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The working ijj^er that follows — Classroom Developmental' 

\ ^' : * • ' ^ ^ • 

Assessment: The Link Between 'Testing and Teaching — reprejsents 

* • - \ » • , 

ITC staff efforts to explain in .non-techiAcal pterins the process 

♦ * » > ' ' 

of classroom, d^v^lopmentar assessment. ^ As the stud(^h^an, it 

became evident th^t thece was considerable contusion about ^ 
developmental': assessment at- all levels. It was decided that a 

clarifying statement wpuld, be useful to all concerned, particularly 

' ' ' * ^ J ' 

•practitioners^ arid other local Head Start staff | 

This concise explanation merges information from all 

components of ^ the studyi the literature rfevi^^^ instrument 

reyle</, consultant Assistance, ^preparation for and prelipainary 



resuUs ,of the field study. ' Particularly he 



ful ^ete re'wiews 
Access Project 



by consultants on the Review Pari^, Resource 
personnel people| wKo attended the ITC presentation at the Springs ' 
1977, OCD Conference in El Paso, and local Head Start staff. 

■ ■ • i • 

Reviews and suggestions by the fpllowiihg people helped 
st^rengthen and refine the paper: • 

Wendy Abney, Portag^e Project, Rdisource Access Project • 
Joan Dickerson, Panhandle ChildZ/Developmen't Association 
, Wiiliam Goodwin, University of JccJlorado 
^ Merle K^tnes, University, of Illinois 
s Richard Mallory^ H^feional Education Associartion 

'Shari Nedler, * University of Ccporado _ 
' Anne SanfbrdV, Chapel Hill Outreach Project 
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CLASSROOM DEVELOPMENTAL ASSESS>feNT - THE. LINK BETWEEI^ 
TESTING' AND TEACHING 



• A new concept of assessment has been showing up- more and more 

■ . . ' ■ ■ > 

oft^n in early chlldJ^ood 'educl^tion: It is one tljat -focuses on the 

teacher* s lieed, to find out as much as passible^ ^bout the individual 

children in the classroom, so that meaningful^ and appropriate ^ 

» 

educational expeklences can be planned: New instruments are being 

- * 

published that reflect ^hese new ideas. 'Articles in e'arly childhood 
education magazines and journals talk about it, ^Demonstration 

• » 

projects have focused on the role of ! assessmeii-t in ^arly- childhr6od 
education. Head Start materials, recommend this approach be taken. 

Even' though there ar^ these many indications thatL, new - 
assessment techniques in early childhood education "are developing, 
it is difficult to find -one source that tells thfe teacher ,how,to 
"do it."/ 'Even knowing what to call it is a problem. Terms . 
^^ass'ociated with assessmen-t are substituted for each other^and', , 
•are often used in different ways in different sitliationsi OnQj tertn 
that Has beeri'^^us^d fca describe, this new eoncept is deveiopmentai 
assessment, and its common usage growing. ^ But" t^is ha$(been */ ^ 
confusing to some, for in the past^ developmental assessment has^'been 
used in a very different t^ayV^ef erring- to, the clinical and medical 
evaluation of children who show sighs of problems* { ^ . . ^ 

Since adding a new term to an already i:oo Ic^n^ list seems a 
great. disservice, we^ liave decided to solve the pfobl^m^of "whajt 

■ Vv 



to call it^' by naming this new approach tlassrboia developmental ^ 

assessment . The following reasons explain our decision, 

A* ' Cla"^ssroom developmental assessment is child-centered > 

as^sessment. It is designed to find out both' thfe 
■ ■ ^ 

, strength's and weaknesses of a young child, not just 
his/her area of deficiency or handicap. It is • 
concernecj^ with the present status of an individual 
') child's abilities in relation to the seqiience of 

development, not just upon his/her standing in relation 
to other childifen. It draws on ififormation gathered 



from a^variety^ of sources in^rder' to gain a thorough 
understanding of the child, 
B. It jLs a^lassrqotn-centered assessment . It is an ongoing 

classroom procedure ttiat yields info,Tmation useful to _^ 

^ the teacher as he/she plans the, program for ^he class ' 
A and the ^individuals in the class,^ The results are .hot 
meant to be sLaJhe'd aWay in a folder in a* file drawer 
and fqrgott^en, 5ut to be used on an ongoing-iasis by the. 
.teacher. It is assessment that focuses the teacher's 
attention on things_he/she -can expect to deal yith in 
, the classroom. 

' '^^ 

' C, ^ It iS( a mul,ri- dimensional assessment s It " recognizes that 
a child grows in many important ways- in the earl^ years; 
Development in one area is related %o his/her 'development 
in other areas. It is important not only to look at the 
child's overall level of development, buf at 'growth in 
separate key areas* as well, - " * / . 



, since if is of teiv helpful to^explaiii an fdea* by ^looking at the 
things it is not,, let's look at developmental assessment in thlis 

way, by 'examining some commofi forms of assessment. 

• • » 

1. Developmental Assessment is not screening. - Matty times. 

A it, is helpful to take a quick %look at a large numb 

of children 'in order to find out which ones have 
^ problems. Tb^n, thiBse Chi'ldren can be. referred f^ 
further evaluation. Thi,s is the purpose of screening. 

2. Developmental -Assessment is not diagnos,tic evaluations 
Thi#< technique takes 'an, in-^depth look at an • individual *^ 

i,child\who has shown signs of haying problems. Specl^^sts • 

^ such/^as speech' and hearing experts, psycholo^sts pr 

■ ' V . . . ^ • ' 

doctors , are often involved* Decisions about" the best 

• prbgrajn and tfeatntent to~~help this child are based on ' 

the information gained from a .diagnostic evaluation. 

3. ^ Developmental Assessment is not a year-end assessment. 

' Many programs try to evaluate how effective they .h^ye ' 
been By assessing the prag-r-ess the children have 'made 
over a yeai:*§. time. . * 



Ideally, the various forms of assessment work together. Each ' 

jsource provides another piece otf the pattern to help adults understand 

the child. ''^'^^S^'eening. results' can giye-the teacher an overview of 

the- class ^anci identify areas of possible 'concern. Resxilts 'of a 

diagnostic^ evaluatdon^coulrf be* combined with those of a classroom 
♦ \ ' * *■ ^ 

jievejopmental assessment to provide an approptia^te program'* 



^ At^ the same time, information gained from a classroom develop- 

mental assessment , can serve ojrtter purposes, Xlia.^ew the teachei; 

has can help a psychologist or other stipport person better understand 

the child. Also, the information can be used J^&^'fepprt ^ to .parents 

afiout ttp child's i)rogress.. ' Information gathered pver a year's 

tim^ might be very useful to the child's next teacher. ^ 

While classroom developmental assessment can work wi/:ho-these . 
• * » • ' 

other methods, and make use of the information collected by them^ it 

c 

is , definitely different. .It focuses on what the teacher needs to 

know 'about childr.en -'so that the time they spend- in the taiique setting 

of his/her classroom is as ^productive as possible. The teachet needs 

to know more than who has a problem, or how much las't year's class ^ 

• . ' \ 

learned. He/she needs to combine this information. with, the d^-to-day 

indicators that pointy the way to knowing what expediences are best | 

.fot each child. , • * 

The increase in arteption being given to -this kind of assessment, 

is not surprising, for it is related to a change in how education is * 

-vl^wed-J.n -this country.. We are at a point where we are trying' to - 

make equal opportunity a reality for children, *thrqugh identi-fying, 

understanding^ and meeting their unique needs. In the past^ education oft 

served a sorting £.unction, funnelling phildren into tratks and special 

programs, where some needs'were met, 'but where oppbr,^nities Ver^ 

limited. Today, many educators arfe attempting to deempliasize 

classification as a way of looking at children in» flavor oi coitsideting 

each cVild as *a unique in dividual. - / 



This changing conc.^t iii education is, reflected in a number of 

trends.^ As centers^' enroll*' a more diversified population incluc 

minority and handicapped children, it become% mos# dif fJ.cult_to 

provide any one program, that! wijl benefit all children. Along with * 

this mor;e diverse population comes an increasing awareness of the 

need and right of minority groups to be assessed in fair and 

meaningful ways. Finally, the procedures us^d in developmental 

assessmejit reflect the fact that young children are often more'; 

, , •■ \ ^ ' 

difficult to test than older children and adults. .Special techniques 

are needed to measure and understand their abilities. 
What is Classroom Developmental Assessment ? 

^ 'Classroom Developmental Assessment is a way of describing a ' 

child* s place in the sequence of development and the process of , 

* >^ ' , ^ • • ' ' 

learning in terms of what he knows and can do, s^ that instructional 

programs to footer his/her' continued development can be planned and 

implemented. This definition leads to several important considerations 
* 

The iteiiss and tasks used in developmental assessment must be tied 

> J • . . ' ^ 

to what we know about how children grow, learn and develop, as well I 

as to wjiat parents and 'teachers expect them to know. 

. / \ • . . 



Knowledge about development, com^s from several sources: 
* 1. There hAve been many studies o£ child.ren which document 
and describe the progress pf children from, infancy to 
adultljood. two examples /of * th^se 'in5)ortant bodies of 
i information abdut children are ,the Yale Developmefital 
Studies, begun by_ Arnold Gesell, and the studies of ^ 
cognitive development -by Jean Piaget'. ^ * / 
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2. There- has 'been a great d^al of research that has tried 
to identify progr^/ms,. .appiro^ches and philosophies that 
are effective in/ helping children learn. .Head Start 
Planned Variatipn/is an example of^esearch which 

' I' \ ' ' ' ^ " 

produced a greM/deal of information "in this ajrea, , 

W 7 ' • ' ' ' 

^ But like any stpdy, it does not give all the answers' 

' • . • * ' , I ^ ' . ' * ' ' 

we might wane 'to have when working with ygung children^ 

■ '/ / 

. , y< By examining ^he fesults of many studies, we begin ' 

to find clues/ and •suggestions that might prove Ji^lpful 
whe^i^ .planr/ing for 'children.- ^When repeated evidence 
appears, /We/ may feee the effects in the •classroom* As 

an ejtlample/ the/repent emphasis on .motor development in 

I I ' ' ' • 

preschool/programs stemmed from research which found 

, .7 •' . 

^ome linWs between mbtbr skills and school ftmctior\ing. 

3. Sopie Q^f pur knowledge abobt young children comes from the 
close ongoing contact that parents and teachers have 
with t/hem. /The things that are leamad from this "daily, 
livin/g^' are/ valuable, and help to, form tj^e adult ^s 
ideas of what /young children can* be expected to do. 

' ' I / ■ ■ ■ ' ■ 

Since Classroom /Developmental Assearsment is a tool to nelp^a 
'teacher plan a pre/gram, it ijust be^closely^^tted to the unique: goals 
and objectd/ves of that program'. Because of 'this, it should assess 
things that teacnets are able to teach and help change in a finite 
period of/ time./ Some ^asp^cts of development, such as the'Child'j 

III I' ' - ^ ' ■ • 1 

growing/ ability to focus his/her eyes on small objects, will probably 
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not be changed by anything a teaclier or program can d9. Others, 

such^ as his/her abili(;y to be a cooperative membei: of a' group can ^ 

• * ■* 

' ' ' ' ^ ' ^• 

be enhanced by participation, iii dlassroom activities. 

, Developmental *Asse^sment^is concerned with^a child* s progress 
as well as wher,e he/she is at any point in tfme. This implies that 
he/she will be assessed .periodically and that the measures used tnust 



be seitsitive. to change over time. The items in the assessment should 
be ^concerned with developmental features that can be expected to 
change within- the period of ^:ime the child is in the program,, such as 
•language or motor skills. ^ * • . x 

Children, in the course^^f development, gain more of cp^ain 
abilities. They become stronger, increase t6e siza of ► their 
vocabularies. and\felk a balance beam more steadily. ^They also lise . 
their abilities in different ways. They begin to be able to take 
'others* points of view and realize that ol?jects oan belong to several 
different classes at the same time. Developmental ^Asfsessnfent should/ 
include 'tasks that reveal thesfe new patterns 6f t-hinking and behaving 
as well ^a^ the quantity or amount of a child's skills^ 



What Should Be Assessed? ' ■ . 

The nature of classroom developmental assessment helps to 
deterinine what^inds of things should be assessed. TJiere ar^. a 
number of reasons for this: >^ - 

1. ' Classroom developmental assessmenic gathet^ information 
' ' > ^'not.only from instruments' but from a variety of sources; 



■ 2/ What l^i^assessed should be closely related t6 the general 
goals and specific objectives olf the program;!^ ' , 

3. What is assessed sl^ould'be behavior that can be chan 

or promoted by the instructional program. It should 

' , ' ■ .'■ * ■ ' ' 

be something- that a teacher cat do something about • 



But what is included in early childhood assessments is often* * 
determined by referring to the large Store of existing instruments* 
Skills and , behaviors in areas of , development *strcll as physicial, motor, 
perceptual, language, personal and social form the bases lEor most 
e^rly childhood assessments • However, classroom developmental 
assessment attempts to blend Jtnformation from a variety of sources 
and tries, to be sensitive to the ongoing in^catars' ot status and ^ 
pr'ogfess in relation^ to the program in the center. ''The teacher 
Should not feel restricted to the common -areas of assessment, npr feel 
he/she must include al^l these- areas. 

Hov Do You Do A Class-room Developmental Assessment y 

iUlnliWe many assessment procedures, there is no' set of hard and ^ 
fast rules for doing a developmental assessment*. Rather; theUe are 
several steps^to complete * and witMSi each •step the 'teacher mustTchoose 
the ^best way for his/hfer program. Planning a developmental assesi'ment 
should be viewed a,s a dynamic process rather X:han a static procedure . 
\. ' The following 'Steps should be .included in a developmental ■ 
assessment: * . ^ . . ' 



Determine tfie goals and^he specific objecti^^',' of the 
program ' ' • . • » " * * ' • 

2. Choose the best ways of gathering information ><• 
3l Gather the information ^ * ■ ^ ^ 

^ '4. Use the information that has .been gather^ to plan program ^ ^ 
5. Reassess to check' the child' s. progre^ in* the program % , 

' 6. Plan again * . ^ ' • * 

Let*s go back and look at each^step in ^.epth-*^ * * ♦ ^ 

Step OQe: . Determine the goals and specif ic .object iyes of th'e 
program. Each center should have^ a , mechanism for identifying the 
general goals and specif ic ^objectives for the children in the program. • 
brawitig from staff , parents and* specialists, 'the center should' clearly 
sfkte what it wishes to accomplish during the scliool year. Th6 
teacher should. then take a careful look at the goals and objectives 
identifi^d'as importaiif- for the children in^ ttje program. Frpm t^s 
wXll come a knowledge of the information he/shfe needs about each ^ 
child. The question the t^gcher must ask is, "Where 'does' e£ch -child, 
stand-in terffis of achieving thesQ objectivesr\ The developmental 



ag'sessment will help to answer this question. 

/ ' ' ' - ' ^ ^ ' 

Step Two: Choose the best way o£ gathering the needed, iff ormat ion. 

In a sense, a classroom developmental asses9ment is a systematic way* of 

doing what good teachers havfe always done carefully * observing 

* children so that adjustments, in 'their teaching an;d in the' day-to-day 

program can be made. The developmental -as^sessmeat process hel'ps t^e 

teacher gather ,^^thi^^ more systematically, more thoroughly 

arid in a more focused manner. There are a variety*, of ways it 



can 



be .gathe;red such as us'ing published instruments, locally-developed 

instSruments, systematic observation, .parent interviews and 

\ • ^ . . ' ' ^1 ' . ' ' ^ ^ ^ 

questionnaires and samples of the children's work. » 

' / , ' 

1. Published insttuments including tests, checklists, arti^ ^ 

inventories.' 4. ' ^ • 

* <^^. The^e aife an abundance of these, beitig sold today. \, , 

'If a teacher chooses one of them to be part of the^ ^ 

^ ' * developmental assessment, the following should be kept 

■ . ' ' ^ ^ A • , . ' 

• ' in mind: * ' ' , , ' ' ^ 

^ ' if 

a. The test shxjl^ild be appropriate for the children 
in the center. The tfeacher should look at . 

. 1) 'The age ISvel for which if is designed 

^ . ' 2) The appropriatene&s of *the item, content to ' - 

. ' . ; the culture^ of file children ' . 

• ^ • ' . 3) c the children used for developing the norms ♦ , 

— ' * , . 4) How reliable -the test' is — will the results , 

^ ( be coinpara^)le if tjie test is -given at* two 

\ different times' or ty^ two .different people 

b. -The instrument should be specific enough to. help 
a" teacher learn what a,;chiid caa do or knows. - < 

c. Tfhe/ instrument shoul.^v.giv6 ljafj3j:jnation that, can 
^ be used when planning for *ch3.l3t^en» 

, . ' ' ' ^ ' ' ' . : 

d. yhe instrument shoiild test things that \aVe ♦part of* 
" tlie program objectives. . ' ' ^ 

• , e. The appropriateness of the te^t shoTild be checked 

' by trying it out with a child or two. This can b^ 
seen as "testing the test. . 

^ ,2. tocally-^developed' insttyments. ' ^ \ 

Because developmental assessment is tied closely to Xhe^ 

- ^ . - goals of a progrjam, local, center^ may want^ to develop their 

/. own instruments,' or adppt published instruments to their own 



needs* The Same cautions listed above* for puBlished 

* 

instruments a^so apply to local instruments • Remember, 

if an existing instrumeijt is. mo^iified, the norms for the^ 

original test cannot be relied upon* . Also locally-developed 
*' * • ' . , ' > 

instrument^ are more useful if local norms are developed 

for thepa,- • 

Systematic observatioil* \ t ^ 

Time can be'set aaide for observing specific program- 
related behaviors* ^If ^ teacher wants to assess a^child's . 
pro^res's in social skills, he/she may plan to observe 

sharing and cooperative skills on the playground for^ IQ 

' w 7 ■ 

minutes each day. This could be followed up by a^ing the 

child whom he would like"^ to^ swing with or build in the 

eand with.' The combination* of the teacher'^s observations 

and the child'-^s observations coul3 be more revealing than 

eithet alone. * To assess the cl>ild's cognitiVe^abilities, 

the teacher could set up a task a learning center, aAd 

observe each child as he/phe attempted to complete it. At 

times, it may be ufeeful to prepare a few que^t^on^to^^^k ^ 

the child as jie works. lliis can probe his/her thQught 

process in' addition tp his/her achievements. These phild 

intervdews can al^o be a separate formaof assessment. 

There are' a number of ways of recording what is 

learned from observations. Anecdotal records^ can be kept* 

by the teacher,* so that 'especially noteworthy events in the ^ 



cKlld's school life can be written down on a regular 
^asis'such as once a week, or whenever something intetesting 



and significant' happens. Other recor,d-keeping methods . 
include checklists, tape recordings, and progress charts. 
Ra^ent Interviews 'and Quest ionnaires* 

Parents see their children ~in a different getting than ; 
teachers, and can add valuable information to a developmental 
assessment. They can also .tell the teacher their expectations 
for the child 7- what th.ey feel is important he/she lea'Vn. 
There are se^veral ways of gathe^ring infotmation from parents, 
there are a number of * published instruments that ask parents 
tc>,report on the child's development. The most u^ful of thes 
gc/^)eyond ^dic^l and family Mstory arid ask* parents to think 
about and report on important aspects of child behaviors 

' V 

such as the Ability to' relate to other children and adults^, 
and the ability to use langttage effectively. / ^ , 

Talking tp parents, ' eithelr-in the-^ome or at the center, 
can also be useful. If . ijt^s difficult for the teacher 
to do this In the beginning af the. year, parents Could be 
given a tape recorder and asked to tape what they feel, 
are the most important things the teacher should know about ' 
the' child. , ^ 

An added benefit of including parents in the develop- 
mental assessment* process 'is fche rapport and good wiil that 
is built. ^ Parents can' then 1)e involved in planning and 
, teaching, so that the Activities of 'the center can be carried 
over inter ^h'e home. ' - , '• '-• . 



5. * Other people • 

Each adult/who comes into contact with the child 

ees him/he^n a slightly different way. Parents may 

be amazed to hear that their rambiin^ctious 3--year^ old is a , 

docil/ lamb in preschool, Ae teacher sVould seek put 

ob^rvations from the support ?staf f in the center, pther 

t ' . ' 

:eacSiers, .the bus driver, the cook, or any other, person who 

spends time with the Child, Each m^y have something to 

offer that will .h£lp th&'.teacher to better^lielp the child* 

6, / Samles of the cfiTld^s work, ' . ^ 

. A folder can, be kep^^fo^ samples of a child's work , 
../collected on a, regular basis, such as drawings, paintin^s^ 
and dictated materials. This can often b6-a, dramatic way 
of showing prbgress,^ 



The goals and objectives of the program. wiXJ. influence the kind 
of informationrgatheriiig tools that are chosen. For example, a program 
that strjBsses social-emotional development may want jto rely more 



I- 



heavily 9n anecto'dal recordings of observation^ rather than on assess-; 
ment .instririients, A program stressing cognitive developmei^^^y fin^ , ; v 



several published instalments that are * appropriate -to the program 
content, ' * , » • * . % • . ' 

. When selecting the information-gathering, methods, teachers*may 
want to choose a packaged program that includes toth assessment and 
curriculum materials. Once, the assessment is comf)lefeed,%activities 

4 J, , 

are suggested .for meeting i^he ne,eds of the child. Such,' a program 
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should -be ejc^^mined.cafef.ully, to see .that the objectives stressed . . 
are,th^^nes stressed in the clas.sroom and that, the package can 
ilieet the' indiyi4ual needs of the children. 

In eit^her case^ a good Mevelopmeutal assessment will include 
a variety of ways o^-gathering infopiktion. This gives a more 
complete pi>cture ofetfie child,' 'and helps the reader- to become 

' J - ^ ' • - 

aware' of the cfiiltt's strengths aaC well as weaknesses. 

^ ^ • o \ ^ / ' . , • 

Using 'a, variety^ of .methods 'gives the cl^ild a better chance t«. 

succeed, for it gives, a more Complete picture of the child. If one 

method- ddes not reveal his competencies^ another might. 1 

/> - ' . ^ ' ^ ^ 

Step Three; 'bather the information.^ Since 'classroom developmental' 

- ■- : ' . . " ^ ■ ■ '. 

assessment is jsl beans j>f gathering information that will help teachers 

> ^ . . ' ' • ' ' 

in planning, when tlie information is gathered becomes ^Important., If 



assessment is put off until January, many good opportunities to 
individualize program may* be missed. If all asgeffsment Is .done in 
September, t:h,en JieacTiers can notjadjust activit:ie.s to changing, needs.* , 
Elements of the assessment, process should be built^ in throughout 
the year, and assessment should be ongoing. * ^ *iff} Ic 

Certaig^±E»truments or observation* techniques may ^be difficult/ , 



to use without special planning. Teachers may want to use parents, / y 
college students, or support staff to lepd a hand at these ti^es.. * Q^en 
an extra person* to help^with the daily activities enables /)ne teaser 
to focus on assessment. < . ' / 

^ Step Four; Use the information. This liew knowledge should be used 
to plan and implement an individualized. prograja fo^each c^ld. This 
program may include special help for particular ^areas ofr weakness as well 



as sp eci ft activities to foster continued develof>ment: in areas of 
strength; It /may include individual, small gYoup and large §r6up, ^ , 

activities/ < ' ' , .* \ ' 

" / ' ' ' I ^' • - 

It/Is in this step* that a crucial blending takes' place^- Thls^ is 

• / ' . ■ ■ . 

Vhen the teacher must take the information he/she has systematically 
collected and coii)&lne it with the feelings, intuitions and understandings 
t^iat^ome from day-to-day interaction^ t- 'trom llvirig with children. 



All th'is.^jnust be transformed Into appropriate activities foi:* the ^' \ 
child. An example of ^Jiow th^se things must be pieced together may ^-^^ 

. be helpfxil. . y . • « 

Jennifer Xove^ blocks/ She pushed them ^^ong the ficr^r inTrong 
trains orrpreteiids J:^ey ar^ boats on a bugy river, -Tier delight in - 
building towepSvis only surpassed by her .delight^in knocking them 
dowtt. During the first few months of 'School, her teacher ]ias used ' 
several a^essment techniques and has forad that Jennifer has good 
eontrol of h6r lar^e muscles, but sh^ws less satisfactory cont^oiL of 
her. vsmall. muscles. While she is a verbal child, her vocabulary - 
is limited and^ she lacks an understanding pf many spatial and number 
concepts. Based oh the assessment, what seems to be needed is to engage 
Jennifer in activitd^es such as cutting^nd pasting^ and working 
puzzles, witii. language, emphasized in all activities. But her. teacher 
realizes that. these are the ve;ry activities that Jennifer avoids in 
favor of h«r rough-and-tumbie' blodk plky. Attempts to pry her away 
from the blocks usually^ result in sullenness arid ^withdrawal, -ffer 

' teacher^ senses that the quiet., table-top activities will not help ^ 
.Jennifer. She must find a way to incorporate ^ the things Jennifer 



should be learning Vith what she likes to do. ' It is this sensitivity, 
this ability to balance the objective with the intiijtive that is at 
the' heart of the classroom developmental assessment process. It is 
here th^t the creativity of the good teacher must function so that ' 

c 

assessment can be turned 'into a good program. 

S tep Five; Reassess to check the Child's progress in the program. 
The early ye^rs ar^ a time for rapid change. By periodically assessing 
,the child, /developmental progress can be i;ecorded and the new inforinati 
used -to adjust teaching. 

Step Six: Plan again. Steps 3, 4, and 5 form a- sequence _which 

— . . / 

should be*>ongoing throughout the school year." 

Ws/t Are impo rt an Features to Look for Wb^i) -vlanhihg the Classroom • . 
Developmental Assessment Process? , . 

(. ■• • ' ■ < ■ 

The classroQm developmental assessment process should provide a 
way to gather information as objectively as possible. This means 
that the personal feelings of the teacher should not influence the . .^^ 
results, and the teacher's mpod or the time .of day should pot make \ a 
diffeijence in the^ results. If 2* or 3 different, people assesseti the 
same child, the results would be very similar. While published 
instruments may seem to give the most objectivity, methods such as ^ 
observation can be mSd^ more objective by stating J:learly .what 
behayior^ is being looked at under what .;.conditi'ons. By- focusing^ 
observations and by doing them on a regular basis, muclf valuable 
information can be gathered. ^ ' ' ^ 



, Classroom-pevelopmental Assessment should also be sensitive 
. the ciiltpre of the child, to the language of the child, to any 
hamdipaps he/she mayVliave, ^and to his/her special needs because he/she 
ts young. The teacher miist get beyond all of these potential ' * 
difficulties ^to the true competencies that the child possesses. If he/she 

^ cannot fill in the spaces 4n a pap^6.r-and-pencil test because he/she' 

^ > • Ik 

' is X3nly 3 anrd^does not have sufficient eye-hand coordinatioff, t^ien 
the teacher '.must find other ways of f landing out what he/she know s'. ^ 
If the five-year old's math ability seems minimal because his/her 
English. skills are weak, then the language barrier-must tie broken. 

Classroom Developmental Assessments^ can be viewed as a way o? 

• ' j ' - 

combining ^e best of three worlds: 

♦ - / . i ' 

The objectivity of InstTument^,. . ^ ^TS^ * . ^ ^ ^ 

The ability of human beings to analyze and iategrate information ' 
from several' sources. ^* - 

"The special Qualities of teacWets of young children that help 
•them view children with wanrigh; feoncern, and sensitivity. 
J, A good classtoom developmental assessment should combine~all ' ' . 
these qualities. A good teacher will utilize the information it gives, 

' - ' ^ '\ * ' ' 5 

so that children receive the most relevant and appropriate educational 
program possible. • , ^ : ' • i\ , v , 



ISSUES IN TESTING, ASf^ESSTNG,' ANP^EVALUATION * 



Information on l^w Head Start teachers andt directors assess 

t 

young children's abilities , and what they perceive as classroom 
assessment needs l.n the future, darinot be understood apart^ 
from' current issues in testing, assessiaeut, and evaluation.. A 
* selective review of* the literature relating to, those issues was done. 
The reyiei^wa^ not exhaustive of this rather large body of '-writlng, 

technical. Ratfter, it Qohceivtrat^ed on* 

-ft 



sofae of /whiqh^ is highly technical. Raffrer, it Qohceivtrat^ed on* 
sources that Would clarify an<i ill^iinate-ti^ issues. The information, 
is. Summarized in thi^ section, unci^^^twb primary topics:* 

1. ' Changing concepts of^ testing 'and asse^^ent, and", 

/ ^ * • \ • ' • ' ^ • ' 

I 2. y Commentaries o)i the place , of tests, testing and , » " * - 

assessment in education. . • ^ ' , > - ' 

Both tdpics^a&re' rela£6d to^a gradually, changing .concept pf 

- V' • ' ' • ^ "'X . .':k' . 'rv ' 

.i^du'cdt^n — ^^cfrom viewing it as a selection process tQ, a focus 

the. development of the^ individual; (*loom, Hastings, and .M/daus-, 1971). 
' Theorists had 5a' different perspective oi\ itesting and assessment in 
" this changing educative process than did coticerne;d parents or/ 
. represen^;atives ofi minority groups 1 Buic\^l were seeking to inake 

sure tha^ available instruments an^ pigc^dures iserved the educational 

process jrather than Ijind^r^d it. ^ , ... 

* ... * " 

Changing Concepts of Testing, Assessment, and EvaluatioA 

' ' . c • '■ ' - ■ ; 

* Changing concepts' of testing, ^asse^smen^, and fevaluativOn seem to 
fall into two categories: distinctions between. the various .purposes 



of testing, assessment, and^valuatiqn with particular ^empatisis- pn 
the kinds of edticatiohai de,cis±ton-making thati" results., and the 
introduction (dt rLintroductlo^) of measurement^ an$ evaluation constructs 
to meet "new needs for educational evaluation, ni^ conditjLons that must 
be met, new knowledg^^ about educ^tioa, and ne^ technologies that can 
be utilized" \(Tyrer, 1969; p. 1). Each of these will^be discussed 
in turrt. . ' * 

'V 'Di^tinctiWs between the several purposes fo?? which programs , 
test or i^ssess were made for both individuals artd for program unit^, 
such as cJLassrobms, courses of stuHy"^ or ^^a^p^ciilar educational 
^ppro^ch- .(Bradley & Caldwell, d974; ' Qroribac^ 1970; Bloom^/,Has.tings ^ 
& Madaus, 1971; 'Carver, 1970; .^vans', 1974;, and/l^yler* and Wolf, L974) • ' 



According to Bradley ^d Q^ldw^il (a9'74) , there aije^^l) formative* 
anff sxjraimative decisions in program planning'* and evaluation; , V/ ^ > 

' - ' ' ' /-^ ^ /y ^ - ' ' ^ / 

(2^. screening; (3) diagnosis and (4) ^minist^pfeive .de^siojis. Formative 
evaluation in program olann in g serves to monitor a chiles, -progress 

in a given program andfto cheek»for err^s in the-pragrdmr' Summative , 

*. • ' ' i " ♦ ' 

evaluation is 'concerned with >level, of mastei^y or attainment at the 

* * *• 

c ^ . /* ' \ jJ ' 

end of a total in^t^uctiopal perio.dv Screening rpstfiltS in a se.lect^on 



decision: is further testing and possible treat'marvfc indicated, or is 
it not? Diagnostic testing and assessment hillps dfet^ermine the type 
of treatment needed. /Administrative decisiotJ,s are/ Uot as much ' 
ccincemed with individual ,cl\ildren as with gystempwide o^ program-wide 



3 ( 



'^.Crc^bach (1970) * classified the decisions that tests help people 
piake as' the selection and classification of individuals, evaluation ^ 
of educational ^or treatment procedures, and acceptance or^rejectiqn 
of s 



and 



Cientific hypotheses. He further differentiated between ^selection 
classification; "selection means accepting some and^ rejecting 



others; classification determines -which 'of several poslsible assign- 
mfents or treatments a person shal* receive'^ (1970, p-. 23)_. • i , 

; 'C .. \ 

^ Evaluation was seen .as a way of gathering, evidence to*i;nprove- 
learning and ^teaching, ^ali^id in clarifying program goals and 
objectives and ^tu^ents* progress toward them, and a means of f 



an 



individual's pr6gr;'es.s in the teaching-learning process, so tjiat 



program changes can be made if necessary XBloom, Hastings, & Midaus, 
'-1971)/ 

JiS testing, assessment, and evaluation wefe expanded, beyond 
th^e more typical lEunctibns of selecting, grading, %and classify^g 



llowing 



students, new ^ const ructQ were introduced android ones revived, jThose 
constructs included formative -and summatiye evaluation*, criterion 
and content referencing, ecological and naturalistic studies, and 
at! increasing, awareness of the relationship of research findings to ^ 
social p'olicy (Weinberg "'and Moore, «1974) . 



The essence of. this change was summarized .''biy Tyler. 



'Tests were originally constructed to serve in the 
sorting and sdlectipn, of* individuals/ Now, t^ey kre to 
be used to help the individual in hj/s efforts to learn* 
(1^74,^ p. 170), . • > " 

Two of these constructs — the distinction between forma'tive 
and summative evaliia^iion and between no^pmative^ and criterion 
referencing — are particularly relevanjt. to classroom., devel'opmental 
assessment . ♦ ^ 



Formative and Smnmative Evaluation 



Formative evaluation takesNffiace during the teaching-tleaming , 
process so that content and prodedure^ can bejchaji^ed if students* 

are not learning*. Suramative evaluation take;§ place at the end of 

' r » * * 

' ,1 » * ' 

a unit, -course of study, or a ykar, ^(Scrivan, 1967). Related to I 

thj.s c^oncept of 'formative- evalu^iott of. curriculiim is a change from 

student assessment for grading/, comparing yith other students or ^ 

some normative standard, to Siif of ascefrtaining what *a pupil can or 

cannot do so that appropriate/ instruction can be planri^^ CTyler, 1969*; 

Bloom,. Hastiinlgs, & Madius, ]j971; Stodolsky, 1975). , 

* - / * • * . 

Both these concepts oC formative evaluation provide inform&tion 

.about the efficacy of the. /reaching- learning process^ ' One approaches 

" ^ X ¥ 'I 

the instructional decisions^ from the viewpoint of program-plannin 

and evaluation 4s they lead lo curriculum development and ^revision; 

t^e other from the viewpoint of the individual pupil^ and needed 

/ * ' 

information about their/ lieaming and growth. . ^ . \ ■ 

• ^ / / ♦ • 

Develd'pmental assessments in this context are •£ pr .f ormajtive 
evaluation; for what' Bradley and Caldwell, say is to "monitor the 
child's progression. in the program and to check for errors in the 
.pTfogi?^mV (197^, p. 4.). " ' • . 

Instruments and procedures' designed to serve other evaluative^ 
purposes — selection, classification, or Siamnative evaluation of a 
total program — /are seldojn appropriate for measuring individual 
Status and change over tigie. 



\ 



Item-selection and referencjLng are designed to reflect 

^ - " * \> ^ ♦ ^ 

individual* differences and may riot accurately or validly measoire 

f ' * • . 

changes within individuals. 'Also, the importance of a difference 4( 

♦ . * «s 

or change within an individual ,fannot bte\ determined by statistical 
significance (Carver, 19/0; Stodolsky, 1975; Glaser & Nitko, 1971). 
The distinction between- criterion-referenced tests and no'rmative- 

» * • 

referenced* tests is'^rel^ted to the^e psychometric difficulties of 
traditional measures used for formative* evaj.ua t ion. ' ^ . ' ^ 

Ndrmati^ve and jCriterion Referencing * - * - ' 

Although the difference between. a criterion-referenced. measure 
.and a nofm-ref ereaced measure^is sometimes not readily apparent, ^ 
the following distinctions can be mader 

Norm referenced measures are used to* deti^rmine an , 
individual's perfoijpince relative to the performance of others ofi-^* 
the same measure. The meaningfulness of the score .emerges.^ from the 
comparison ' with the normative group. v \ • • . «*. 

• Criterion referenced measures* are used to determine an • ^ ^ 

• * * ^ 

individual's status in relation to some criterion ar performance^ 
Standard rat-her than to other individuals. They are ^designed to . \ : 
yield measurements dire^ly*iritetpretable in relation to specified 
performance standards, .^either from the' content, itself (Content ^ - 

referencing) or some' external criterion, ^ . < ^ * 

• Norm-xeferenced measures are designed to emphasize variability* 
^mong individuals and are well suited to selectivity. , ' 



' 9 Criteriotf^ referenced* measures m^.ght be* considered ^ 
^solute measures, becai^se it is possible thfit all leaniers could 
achieve the desired 'criteriocb (Popham and-Hosek^ 1972; ^laser & Nitko, 

1971; APA, 1974). " ^ 

* Criterion referencing tells what a person is ablje to do and is , 
useful in "judging t6at person as aiv individual. Normative' referencing 
tells how a f)erson compares with others .and.^ is useful in judging - 
that person^s ability to comQ^te. (Crdnbach^ 1970);. ' ^ 

tiTese basic distinctions have many implications for the \ . ^ 

technt^y. aspects of instrument construction and tec)i'nical quality^ 
including variability, item constr^ictidn,^ reliability, validity, - 
/item analysis^ reporting, and interpretation (Eoph'am and Hosek, .19.69) . 

' TKe relationship of normative tefereticiing and criterion ^ - 

referencing is not always clear: For example, several of the ^ - 
classroom developmental assessment instruments currently in use are 
regarded as -criterion- referenced, yet the items and their placement 
,in the developmental ^framework are taken from the Bay ley and Gesell • 

scales, the Denver Developmental Screening Test., and other normed 

- ^ " < 

* scales. / * • ' * ' ' . 
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Gonm'entaries and Conflicting Views on Tests^ 
Testing, and Assessment 

'' ' • ' ' , ■■' 

The place of test^, testing, and asse^ssment in an educational 

process committ^ed to the education of all students has received 

i * * 
different kiir3*TDf consideration from -critics artd advocates than 

from theoristis. Evideiffce of this interest, which^d^ges from 

liVely to impassioned,, can 6e found in the position papers of natit>nal 

« * , •» 

orgatnizations, articles in both popular and ptxjf essd^onal journals, " ' 

recently published books on the subject, and the publicity given 



related court ruMri^s. ^ ' - 

Criti^i'^ms of tests include their suspected political nature,^- 
the whole concept of selecting and classifying *human beings, the 
notion of "IQ," the misuses pf testing and assessment*'*%fesults. 



the dominant culture orientation of items, 'lack^ of recergnition 
of language differences, inappropriatefiess of items to jchildren's 

' ' \ • • . ' 

backgrounds, ambiguity of items, context of assessment, 'the effect 

of the test situation, test apprehension'^^, norming populations- used, 

and treating as "facts'' data obtained by assessing compj-ex human 
* » ' ' ' ' 

behavior.' with relatively crude instruments (Mercer, 1974; . Williams^ 
1972; McClelland, 1976; Hobjbs, 1975; Evans, 19,74; Block, 1976; 
Messick & Anderson, 1^74; Rand Corporation; ,1974; and others). 

^If^faough most of the controversy concerns "standardized .tests," 
"IQ, tests" ^and" the use and misuse* of these,, it ,i,'S not confined to 
th^;^. Achievement .tes1;s|^^p,titude tests, and readiness tests are 
^^^^^ciuded, and it can.be predicted that any systematic procedure « 

for making educational decisions, including classroom develo'pmental 



assessment , will .be also. A Federal-court jury ruled that a child *s 
constitutional rights had been violated because results of a screening 
test had been instrumental in identifying a lack of developmental 
readiness, and in denying him admission to kindergarten a^d first * 
grade (Newsweek, January 10,^1977, p, 44), 

, Jn fact, the 1974, revision of the American , Psychological 
^"^SiQciation's S£andard for Educational and Psychologic^, Tests 
extended APA guidelines to both test' developers and test users, 
and to "any assessment procedure^ assessment device, or assessment 
aid; that is, to any systematic basis for making in-ferences about 
people*' (p, 2). 

The most vocal objections to tests and testing has coilie from 
minority'^group representatives, including Blacks, Native Americjan 
Indians, and Chicanos, but criticisms are also likely to come 
from any ^ilin^l/bicultural group; from ^organizations representing" 
psychological and measurement specialists, educators and 
administrators; from people and organizations that have a humanistic, 
personalized, philosophy aJ)out g<^als and^methods of .education; 
from the, courts; from^roups concerned with children's rights, 

.a^nd from teachers and parents of young children. 

Position papers on standardized testing^ assessment, arid \ 
^valuation have been issued by a number of national organizations, - 

; These organizations include ^the "Association of Black Psychologists 
(1969, 1976), Association* of Psychologists of La Raza (1976), 
American Personnel and Guidance Associati^ . (1976) > Association 

f 
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for Childhood. Education International (Perrone, 1976), National 

Association of . Elementary School Principals (Perrone, 1976),** ^ 

and the National Education Association (1973>* Their recommendations 
• ' * 

rang6*from* a reqfuest for- government intei^vention and legal 

-\ ■ , ' ^ - 

sanction* against exis-ting testing ^actices," to a moratorium on 

/ 

standardized testing, to urging reconsiderat'ioR of the uses of 
standardized tests. 

Humanistic psychologists and educators questioned the relatively 
narrow set of learnings measured by the^ vast majority of assessment* 
instruments; the effect on educational goals, curriculum, and teaching 
the standardizing and convergent effect that. such procedures may 
have; the tendency to accept without, question the well-stated • 
behavioral objective; the tendency to measure simplp, testable 
tasks instead of higher-l^vel thought processes, and product as 
ppposed to process (Perrone, 1976; "Glass, 1970; Combs, 1972; Bussis, 
Chittenden an4 Armarel, 1975). 

' Teachers and,researchersj working directly with little .children 
voiced additional concerns. Many children, especially tho^e from 
low-income or minority groups, are uneasy when ^ut in a 
"(^e-to-OTe situation with a strange adult or when directly questioned 
(Cazden, 11971). Children quickly become bored 'and do less than theit 
best on a db^l^ask, 6n one they do not fully comprehend,^ or if ,they 
have been "ovex-te^ted" <Sigel, 1974). Some of the criticisms 'minority 
.-groups have of te'sting ai>d assessment have also been noted by early 
childhood, educators; items may be ambiguous or inappropriate, 
particularly to^hildren o^ diverse cultures; response' modes may be 
inappropriate; the test situation, itself, may have a reactive effe^ct 



that Influences the neliability of -results, and so fortii (Si&el, 1974; 
Cazden, 1972; Mackler & Holm^n, 1976). Validity and reliability 

« r 

particularly in tfie affectivi domain, are suspect and "verbal 

•overloading" may be a problem (Walker, ^1973), 

The ria^^ts of children and parents provide another perspectiA^ 

.on the use and misuse of information gathering through assessment 
procedures. ^Through the Buckley-Pell Amendment, General Education 
Provisions Act of 1974 and thfe HEW guidelines related- to it, T)arents ^ 
and children were guarantefed{ access to records and procedures, 
confidentiality, of results, and safeguards relating to decisions 
following assessment. These guidelines have implications for classroom 
assessment procedures ^as weli (Chase, 1976). 

Parents have been distressed by what they consider unfair \ 
Selection, classification, aix^ ^placement of their children and 

* have turned to the courts fof definitive rulings concerning certain 

practices relating to tests and placement based on the results (Diana 

if ^ * ^ ♦ ' 

vs. California State Board of Education , Hobs.on vs. Hanson) . 

* Mercer asserted-that psychological assessment .procedures were/a • 

civil rights issuej because . ^ ^ , ^ 

' » ' . ^ 

preslSnt assessment and educational practices violate at 
least five rights of children: * a) their right to be 
evaluated within .a ciilturally appropriate normative 
frmnewo,rk; b) their right to be assessed as multi- 
dimensional, %jany-facet^ human beings; c) their ri^ht 
to be fully^ educated; d)' their right to be free of s\ig- 
matizing labels; and e). their right t6 cultural identity . . 
and respect C1974, p. 132). ' ' ^ . ^ 

However, even the most vigorous opponents of standardized testa , 

affirm that "we do not oppose evaluation; we consider it basic to the 

growth of programs, teachers', and children...." (Perrone, 1976). Rather, 



better , instruments, proce^dures, and practices should be u^lized, 
including multiphasic assessment, culture-^ir instruments, \. 
culturally-based-instrumepts, criterion ref erencd^ng, Piag,etian 



clinical assessments, better theory and better training to- overcome 
existing probleigs (Popham.and Hosek, 1969; DeAvi^ and Havassy, 
1975; McClelland, 1976). • " ' . 

Other psychologists and educators defended testing and, assessment. , 
Messick anci Anderson (1974) pointed out that two questions 
were involved: (1) is the test adequate 3Eor the purposes? and -(2), . 
■should the test be used? The first question is scientific and can . 
be answered by appraising the test's psychometric plroperties, especially 
c(^struct validity.' Ae second question is ethical an<f can only be 
.answered in terms of human values. 

Tests and testing cannot be blamed- for inappropriate uses, 
misinterpretation of results and misuses of results ^Messick and 
Anderson, 1974; APA, .1974; €ronbaph, 1970; Evans, 1974). Other 
assessment procedures have other drawbacks and are also subject to 
misuse^ j 

Yet there seems to Ije agreement that some type of assessment ' - 

or appraisal is essential for program planning and .to chart 

children's progress (Evans, 1974; Almy, 1975).- The Head iStart 

Program Performance Standards state that provision must be made 

' • for ongoing observation, recording, and evaluation 

of ' each -child's growth and development for the)purpose 

of planning aGtivities to suit individual -a^etis (Office 

of Child Development, 1975, p. 10). • 

The educator attempting to plan, and implement an appropriate educational 

program faces a very real problem — .one that brings national issues 



concerning testing, assessment and e'^^uation into the classroom. 
The importanceyof these issues fco» education as « whole; to the 
persistent s6cial problems that plague our country; to the * 
interrelationship of our legislative, judicial, and educational 
institutions; and to the. cantiinuing debate over purposes and 
r processes of ^!uca€l6ti .c^n hal^dly be overst^te^* Their importance 
to assessment practices in early childhood^ education cannot be overlooked* 
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